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INTRODUCTION 




Strategy for Peace, the Stanley Foundation's US foreign 
pi>licy conference, anht^lly assembles experts from the 
public and p/ivate sectors to assess specific foreigti policy 
issues and to recommend future direction. 

At the 1984 conference, 62 foreign policy professionals met 
at Airiie House conference center to re^^ommend elements 
, of a strategy for peace 3n ihe areas of; 

1. US- Soviet Competition in the Third World 

2. Space Weapons and Arms Control 

3. Objectives of US Econpmic and Security Assistance-- 

4. The United States and UNESCO 

^ . ■ : ' ' ' . 

* The work of the conference' w^as carried out in four 
concurrent round table discussions. These Sessions we?^* 
informal and off the record. The rapporteurs have tried to 
convey the conclusions of the discussions and the areas of 
consensus and of disagreement, 

AH reports v^ere vvrrittec following the conference and were 
not reviewed by. group members. Thus it should not be 
assumed that participants subscribe to all recommenda- 
tions ahd conclusions of their discussion group. The views^ 
exprel^sed here are not necessarily those of the Stanley 
Foundation. 

The entire report is offered in the hope that it will stimulate 
further thought and ^discussion. You are welcome to 
duplicate or quote any part or all of this report so Jong as 
proper acknowledgment is made. Additional copies are 
available free from: 

^The Stanley Foundation 
420 luist Third Street 

, Muscatine, Iowa 52761 USA ' 
Telephone 319-264-1500 



"today we face the anomalies of a nuclear confron- 
tation, *intractable bilateral differences, a redefini- 
tion of global relationships, and a crisis in multi- 
lateralism that our practice of 'normal foreign 
policy' seems unable to resolve. The themes o| past 
policy are not working. Perhaps this period calls 
for a revolution, not in the streets, but in our 
thinking," 

4 . 
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PRBSIDENTS COMMENTi 



Richard Stanley 

Presideni^ The Staitley Foundation 



Tills is the ^th armiver^^ of our Strategy for Peace confer-^ 
<>nce serieSoDuring the past qtiarter century this annual con- * 
ference has endeavored to bring together experts from diverse 
backgrounds and varying viewpoints to discuss md to devel- 
op thinking ^nd recon1*h?ndations on US policy concerning 
some of the v^orid's Vnost pressing problems. ! am pleased that 
you have chosen to participate in this conference,^ and I arh 
confident that your cumulative knowledge and skUls^lI con- 
tribute greatly towSrd dealing v^ith the critical matters which 
you v^l address. ^- ' 

- . Our challenge, has always been great, but in these days it 
may be more so than ever before. More lhan ihe nomial 
practice of your formidable talents is needed if^ve ar^ to 
achieve some small measure of success in dealing with the 
global problems which confront us. New thinking, new ways 
of viewing our world, and creativity are demanded; for the 
problems of -today seem like a drug-resistant infection for 
which old cures are f^Hng to secure the good health of peace^ 
justice, and security.? 

Our Global Paradigm^ 

Since the end of World War th OS foreigTiDoIic;^ has, wit^ a" 
great degree of consistency, been based.on a^wimber of con-:^ 
tinuing themes. These have reflected the mainstream of our 
nation's view of the worid^our global paradigm. The themes 
hayt^^'included: . - - \ 

1 A#<*^nimitment to participation in international affairs^in 

order to protect national- interests and to influence other 

nations to our way of thin)cing. 

2. A commitment to contain comnjunism, especially that of 
the Soviet UnioH.*" '/ ' \ . 

3. Resulting ffom this, an international perspective cast pre- 
dominantly in terms of East-West competition. 

4. /^reliance on mutual military deterrence. 

5. A consideration of ^merging and developing* nations pri- 
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marily in terms of our ability to maintain them within our 
'sphere of economic and political influence. 
6. An Emphasis on national initiatives and bilateral actions 
,rat*ier than global interdependence and multilateral solu- 
tions. . ■ 

• *• ■ . • ■ . ^ 

In the development and practice of US foreign policy we 
experienced our differenbes, but they were largely differences- 
about methodology and intermediate gofTs within a common- 
ly accepted context. They were seldom differences about the 
basic |>remises of that policj^ . Until recently, reliance on these 
themes seemeid- tp work==^e have avoided invofveritent in 
another global war and4\ave maintained a preeminent eco- 
nomic and political position. But now waare encountering a 
series of prciblems that tend to defy sol(jtiQn. These problems, 
growing in number and intensity, have driven us into a period 
where change seems necessary but new directions hard to 
^L^^ ^^^^ ^ state of perplexity and bewilderment. 
Old metmxis are not working and new w^orld views are needed. 

Portentous Times • 

My view of a troubled world, is not unique. William Bundy, 
former editor of Foreign Affairs, surveyed the world situation 
m the annual "America an^l the World" edition of that journal 
published at the start of the year. He concluded that "the 
ovefali situation today is as threatening and, truly portentous 
as it has been at any time since World War II." I agree. We are . 
collectively holding our breaths because we are just not sure * 
what is coming next. ' ' 

It is perhaps difficult to accept the notion that our policies 
35? failing ito solve problems' and that they have in some 
instances helped to create new problems; but this Unfortiinate 
circur^stance is np more clearly illustrated than in the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons and attempts to control those 
weapons. In early years optimists thpught'that nuclear weap- 
on.s would provide the deterrent to another world war. Later, 
as it became apparent that the nuclear^arms race was a prob- 
lem by itself, arms control efforts were' launched. Even as , 
negotiations proceeded and treaties were signed, however, ^ 
warheads multiplied at a phenomenal rate. Now even modest 
.attempts at control are in disarray, and the arms race is super- 
heated. How can we reallyjget a handle on these things? There 
seems to he no consensus. It is often said that "we cannot puK 
the genie back in -the 'bottle." This phrase reveals a sense of 
^espair. • _ ■ 
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* Tht^ new weapons an<i technologies currentfy being devel- 
oped, .tested, and deployed shake our confidence in deter- 
rence and add urgency. We are at a threshold — about to mgke 
- a transition— into a ne\y and, I beiieve, even more frightening 

# weapons era. The weapons now being develop^ promise to 
defy future control efforts. Th^r existence may b^impossible / 
to verify, and their first-strike capability may radically cut the f 
time' decision makers have to consider their use against an 
enemy. The development of ispace weapons, for example, is^^ 
more likely to fuel the arms race than to bring security. That 
has beea-^ftp pattern of every new weapon. Our future, if we 
are to h^verone, requires t^at we work to alleviate this threat, 
and the^sferk realization of past failures to control nuclear 

\ weapoi^ must serve as a powerful incentive to revokitioniz^ 
our thinking and ideas. » ♦ ^ 

US-Soviet Relations > * 

For nearly 40 years our Soviet policy has been competition in 
weapons and containment. Recently recurring chang^ in Sovi- 
et leadefship have contributed to an uneasiness and concern 
in bc^th the Soviet Union and the United States, the magni- 
ti|de of which we have not experienced for sonvsp lime. These 
changes, com1>ined with the massive military power of lx3th 
countries and the fear and mistrust characteristic of all but a 
few years of our now nearly ZO-year relationship, have cre- 
' ated a very dangerous situation for both countries. 

The dangers of an unchecked military competition have 
' already been illustrated; the continuing dominance of our 
focus on containment is also suspect. Containment policy has 
been played out in the Third World where we have coiipeted 
. with the Soviets for the hearts^and minds of one Country after 
another. Increasingly-xthough, we and the Soviets find the 
favor of developing countries to be elusive; Third VVorld lead- 
ers, maintaining their prerogativls and not wishing to be per- 
manently identified with one side or the other, play the two 
superpowers against each other, understandably looking to 
advance theit own stature and development. 

StilL the United States and tiite Soviet Union feef compelled 
to continue the competition^ frequently encouraging if not 
providing the potentially explosive military element, US-So- 
viet competition in the Third World has served as a breeding 
ground for fear and chronically poses the^pportunify^'oi* the^' ♦ 
military. escalatiorw that neither side wants but both might find 
itresisHble. 
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Changing Global Relationships ^ \^ 

In the pursuit of competition and mutainment we have failed 
to adjust to a signifi<^ant shift in global relationships. For 40 
years we hat^ assigned overriding importance the East- 
West com|jetition. TcKiay legions of citizens in the developing 
part of the world .which we call the South are telling us that 
they think our ideological competition is not very important 
to them. They are preoccupied with a life and death issye of 
th^&ir own— development. For more than two decades they 
have challenged us-to reexamine international economic insti- 
tutions, to give themw better chance. Undoubtedly, some of 
their demands have been unreasonable, but it is also true that 
many of our responses have been miserably inadequate. 

• Ultimately, Nc^h-South relations will be equal, if not more 
important, to our peaceful^and prosperous existence than-East- 
West relations. How we respond to the call for a dialogue 
between the North and South will not only determine how we 
are viewed by the rest of the world but'also how we t^iew' 
ourselves as a nation/ln the short term, the structure of our 
foreign assistance. programs will indicate whether we see the 
South as merely a battleground fbr cqntinu^ East-West com- 
petition or rather as a partner in the continuing struggle to 
make human life better. 

' * . 'J 

Multilateral Approaches 

Let us also consider our attitude toward multilateral approach- . 
es to problem solving. Since the end of World War U, the 
United Nations has had, ^its ^utcesses and, failures like any • 
other institution. When it formed, it was structured to 
represent the political, econonAie, and military realities of the 
world in 1945. The United States was dominant and domi- 
nated the United Nations. We liked it that way. 

However, through the years the rapidly increasing' number . 
of nations changed the political balance of power at the United 
Nations. We no longer dominate the United Nations. While 
other countries have acquired military and economic muscle, 
the voting majority at the United Nations General Assembly, 
mostly Third World countries, represents a bloc of nations 
without much clout behind its resolutions. Consequfently, we 
have a Situation where UN actions are increasingly ignored by 
the United States. 

Recent attacks and criticism of the United Nations and its 
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agencies, some of it jusified, call into question the willingness 
^ of the United States and others to commit to the future of the 
United Nations and multilateral problem solving. Is the 
; anrt^pnced puilout from UNESCO by the United States the 
.^-fiQt step in a US policy of retreat from .multilateral interna- 
J sOTnal activities? I ho^ not We have a choice; we can ignore 
■ or run away from the United Nations, ,ot we can shift our 
/ , ^ thinking, helping it to wbfk out some of its ^^roblems and 
reach its full potential The latter course offers far more hope. 

Challenge • 

In all of these areas and others as well we face ntajoiNdeci- 
y aions. If we live in a perplexing world, if we are fintiing more 
and more f^oblems to be seemingly ^unsolvable/pe^iaps our 
thinking is'staile. ^ 

The cuitent difficulty calls to ^ind a theory put forth by 
Thomas Kuhn^ a book titled The Structure of Scientific Revo- 
lutions, In this work Kuhnyattempted to explain the history of 
Arfence and how it has aCanged and progressed, He ehal- 
lenged traditional theory ^j^^hheld that science was a progtes- 
sion of building blocks e4^advancing the discipline a§ more 
science was sujpcessfuljy practiced. instead, Kuhn postulated 
' ihki scientific discipUifes exist in parTOig^ or ways of looking 
at the discipline, ^^entists work on problems, or puzzle solv- ^ 
ing, wit1i?q£thj&.^^ and according to the rules of the ci^r- 
rent paradigm--a fffcrttice Kuhn called normal science: in tf^ 
course of conducting nonnal sdence, sdentists would enco^Jb'" 
ter problems th^t could^ot be solved, or results that could not 
be explained within the context hf the paradigm, as Coperni- 
cus did in the practice of Ptolemaic astronomy and as Einstein 
did in the application of Newtonian physics. He called these ^ 
difficuIHes anomalies. As more anomalies developed, creating 
, a crisis in the discipline, a new paradigm, a^new and differe^^ 
way of looking at that discipline, would em^ge, If the nev^ * 
, . paradigm successfully addressed itself to the known body of 

data and resolved the anomalies there would subsequently, 
although not always willingly, b^ a shift to it. ^ 

^ Kuhn recognized the parallel between his stientiftc argu- 

: ments and political developments: 

Political revolutions are inaugurated by a growing sense, 
often restricted to a segment of the political community, 
that existing institutions have ceased to adequately meet 

■ ■■ ■ S' 
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the problems posed by an envircinment that they have in 
part creattni, ^ *. 

Toda^ we face tHe anomalies of a nuclear con/rontation, 
intractable biiaferal differences, a redefinition of global rela- 
tionships, and a crisis in muIHlater^Usm that our practice^ of" 
"nonnal foreign polic^^'' seems unable to resolve. The themes ' 
of ^t policy are not' Working. Perhaps t|iis period calls for 
a revolution, not in the streets, but in our thinking. 

Do we have the courage to admit that ever increasing arse- 
nals offer only an illusion of security? Do we then have the 
wiil to look elsewhere for security? Can we redefine thgnature 
of superpower relationships? Mu$t vyebe ^dvet^ries ufevery 
instance? ' * , 

Do we haVe the national confidence to live up to our com- 
mitments and break out of the bounds of bilateralism in order 
to make multilateral institutions such as the United Nations 
work, even if we no longer control them? Can we challenge 
ourselves to see the South as a partn^ in the world progress 
and not as an exploitable dependent?\ 

^ We have the opportunity and the requirement tQ duplicate 
the genius of Einstein in our own political world. Are we 
imaginative enoti^ to admit that Einstem was right not only 
in applying a new paradigm to physics but ^Iso in calling for 
a new paradigm in the way we think? As he stated, 

•We must never relax our efforts to arouse in the people 
of the world, and especially in their governments, an* 
awareness of the unprecedented disaster which they are 
absolutely certain to bring on themselves unless there is 
a fundamental change in their attitudes toward one anoth- 
er as well as in their concept of the future. 

Can we accept his challenge? * - 
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/\ US-SOVIET COMPETITION 
IN THE THIRD WORin 




Introduction * 

The issue of competition betweei^the United States and the ♦ 
Soviet Union has its roots in the gradual emergeace of the 
Soviet Union during the post-war years as a superpower capg- \ 
b!e of exerting its influence far beyond its own borders^ Accord- - 
ing to the discussants, this extension of Soviet power^beg^n 
aftet^ World War I! once the stabilization of Europe was com- 
plete, sometime during the mid-1950$. Soviet interests inevi- ^ 
tably ran head-on into those of the West in general, and of the 
United States in p4rticul^r, creating intense conflicts of inter- ' 
est between the world's two greatest powers. This sort of 
confrontation, combined Wth the regional turmoil that char- 
acterizes many, areas of the developing Third World, was viewed 
by a majority of the group as posing the greatest threat to a 
peaceful world. As noted by one participant/ there are as 
marty as twenty wars being waged around th^ globe today, 
an3 therefore policy toward the Third World must be seen as 
a central aspect of US* Soviet relations. With little disagree- 
ment, members of the group considered their purposes to be: ' ^ ' 

1. To examine the history and development of US and Soviet 
policies tdward the Third World. 

2. To identify regions with the greatest risk of direct conflict 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

3. To evaluate the consequences of US-Soviet competition in ' 
the Third World on individual nations and pn the worlds 
community. . 

4. To formulate reasonable options for US policymakers' that 
take into account regional differences andere tailored to the \ 
legitimate ri^eds of the United States and th? individual 

countries involved, ' _ 

»■ ' ■ * 

^ , -* . * • 

Soviet Policies Toward the Third World 

Current Soviet policies toward the Third World, according to 
most members of the group, hav^een shaped by a complex 
set of factors, none of which is easi^ recognized as being most 
important. Several participants noied that Soviet Third World 
policy has been unpredictable at best. For example. Western 
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analysts^'did not expex;! the Sovi^fe to invade Afghanistan, 
whereas many ^ experts were certain that the Soviet Union / 
would intervene in Poland ^vfi Iran. Furt|iermore^ according 
to the group, there seems to be a great deal of.debate among 
the Soviets themselves concerning their own foreign policy; 
- however, one prominent impetus for pursuing a foreign poli- 
cy at all is to buttress the Soviet quest for legltirnacy, both at ^ 
/home an^^a^road. It was^sO emph^isized by inore than one 
. of the group 'members that Soviet policy toward the Third 
World is highly differentiated by region, making urtiform anal- 
ysis extremely difficult. ' %S ' 

The factors most easily identifiable' as itiajor contriButoi^ to 
the. development and implementation of Soviet T}]irk World 
^ ♦ fk>licy are ideolo^cal^ ,milkary/3trateg?cf and economfc. Of 
thes6, the factor that sparked Ihe greatest amount of contro- 
' ^ versy am6r^ the conference^ paftidj^nts v\?as the degree to 
which ideological concerns ^govern Soviet foreign policy. 
Although a majority of* t]^ members felt that there wis no 
identifiabte "global scheme'' on the Soviets' part several felt^ 
4hat the Soviets dp presents clear jdeolog^c^al vision that 
apolies to the Third World, (yne member bbktered this latter 
\^ ~ point by arguing that/ from^lfte* Soviet; pers|:8Bctfve, a strong^ 
^ ^ ' communist party in aTWrd World country makes that co«n^' 
try more reliable. An ocample cited ,v^a^ Ethiopia\ where tn^^ 
J Soviets long liave demanded a communist party, wfiicff finally 
i / was created in September 1984. Th^ point was made that the - v 
' - ^ evident significance qf building a vanguard party is an expres- 
' sion of the importance the Soviets attach to ideology". 

This impiVrtance of ideology in the formulation of Soviet 
policy toward the Third World was questioned strongly by a 
• significant number of participants. According to this faction, 

although the Soviets might on occasion use i]^eblogy to legiti- 
mize a relationship with a Third World country, the Soviets - 
. have becon^ less and less ideoiogitally strident, and, tTie essence 
^ of the debate is whether the Soviets' ultimate goal is world 
communism. Oti this latter point, or\e discussant thohght not, 
citin^^Sm^ that other communist countries have not always 
.been reliable Soviet allies (for example, Albania, Yugoslavia, 
and China), and ^cond that communist parties in Third World 
> countries— once established — have not always proven effec- 
tive, as in Angola and Mozambique. lt\was suggested that 
much as the United States tolerates allies that are less thar^ 
) perfect democracies, the Soviets do not place great imporUn^e 
on ^ strong communist^arty in a Third World country. 

O 16 17 
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J notion of building vanguard communist parties for 
gkal reaJHjns even has its critics in the Soviet Union. 
Reputedly, some !^viet policymakers are of the opinion that 
the establishment of a communist party in a Third World 
coiintry limits the Soviet Union's options for the future by 
making it more difficult for the Soviets to get out of their 
obligations should that become necessary. Furthermore, anoth- 
er participant noted, none of th^ major Recipients of Soviet 
economic and military aid (Syria, Egypt, kaq, India, and oth- 
ers) can qualify as ''good Leninists"; thus, the argument goes, 
ideology must be viewed as merely another factor in the for- 
mulation of Soviet policy toward the Third World. 

/ Afthoug^ it is untlear whether ideology plays a concrete 
role in developing boviet policy toward the Third Worjd, one 
member suggested that it nevertheless may provide a helpful 
fi'amework for explaining the underpinnings of that policy. It 
might well thai the two-stage approach to revolution for- 
mulated by Lenin (national liberation followed by Commun- 
ization) remains viable in Soviet policymaking circles and, 
according to this participant, the Soviet Union is attempting 
to accel^tate that process from stage one to stage two, taking 
its cue front Castro's experience in Cuba. If true, this phenom- 
enon could pose a major ideological tl^eat to the United States 
and the West. " ' ' 

A second ttta jor factor in the shaping of Soviet policy toward 
the Third World is economic, according to several partici- 
pants. The Soviet Union is in dir^ need of hard currency, and 
the sale of arms to Third World countries nets the Soviets a 
sUbstai:itial income. One member suggested that the Soviet 
Union is economically dependent on the sale of arms; Indeed, 
according to another, an ^timated 70 percent of Soviet arms 
transfers involve hard currency exchange. 

Although the economic factor is important, most partici- 
pants agreed that the Soviets place more weight *on milttary 
and strategic considerations, especially with regard to, Third 
World countries close to their borders, particularly the'south- 
em border, and in the Eastern Mediterranean. (The potential 
for military and strategic concerns to take overwhelming prece- 
dence over other factors that shape Soviet policy well illus- 
trated by the situation in Afghanistan, according to one 
discussant.) In fact, several participants opined that the Sovi-. 
ets have shifted their emphasis from the economic to the 
military and strategic spheres.* In one rnember's view, an impor- 
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tant indication of this shift is the increased militarization of 
many Third World regions^ including Northeast and South 
Asia. This phenomenon was explained by some as a reflection 
of the fact that^onomic aid to Third World countries is rather 
amorphous in nature: it is^nuch easier to provide armaments 
than a steel mill, for example, and results are*tnuch more 
immediate and tangible. Other participants suggested that the 
shift was in response to the US-^ponsored military buildup in 
the Third World/ 

Most agreed that the Soviet Union is highly concerned with 
achieving political parity and maintaining military parity' with 
the United States, This is to be gained throiigh two significant 
and interrelated goals thit are the driving forces behind 
implenrientation of Soviet policies toward the Third World. 
First is the Soviet attempt to expand its influence in the. world, 
and second is the desire to undermine US interests fn the 
Third World. According to the group, the extent to which the 
Soviets are successfyl is often dependent on how opportuni^ 
ties are exploited. Opportunism is, of course, highly volatile 
from an analytical perspective and was viewed by most as a 
function of geopolitical and security concerns. (Several partic- 
ipants/ however, considered opportunism to be the absolute 
central ingredient in Soviet Third World policies.) 

AUhoygh most were careful not to understate the impor- 
tance of oppo^unism in Soviet conduct in the Third World, 
several members suggested that there may have been a subtle 
shift in emphasis in Soviet policy away from backing the 
smaller, less strategically important Third World countries, 
such as. South Yemen and Angola. It was noted that consider- 
able evidence exists that many Soviet policymakers believe 
the Soviet Union is squandering its resources on Third World 
ventures with little chance for substantial gains. Instead, it 
was conjectured^ the Soviets may be moving toward estab- 
lishing better ties with industrialized Third World countries 
such as Mexico, Brazil, and Nigeria. Similarly, it was noted, 
such a change in course would enable the Soviets to develop 
an increased number of mutually beneficial relations, as 
opposed to ties with countries that merely tend to be econom- 
ic drains on the Soviet ecbnomy. 

The final major factor idenrified in Soviet policy toward the 
Third World was the use of proxies, such as, Cuba and several 
of the East European nations. The general consensus was that 
this phenomenofn is a highly destabilizing element in the Third 
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Worki especially, as one member stated, "the "transformation 
of Cu1ba into a modern-day Sparta/' As one participant 
. explained, Soviet policy toward the Third World is designed 
in part to protect its strategic interests and defend against the 
* US threat. Obviously, in a nuclear age, this policy is difficult 
ta purstie through the use of conventional Soviet troops; thus 
' the Soviet solution is to deploy proxies, or advisers, confident 
that the United States^will not take steps 1o counter such a 
strategy. Another discussant responded that this strategy may 
be rcev^uated as a result of the October 1983 invasion of 
^ Grenada by US and East Caribbean forces. . ^ ^ - 

us Policies Toward the xKir^ World * • 

When confronted by the task df evaluating US policy toward 
the Third World, it was generally agreed that the increase in 
power and influence of tHfe Soviet Union has greatly compli- 

' cated the task of formulating that policy. (It wafe also conjee- r 
,tured by orte member that the United States irt^Iatively new 
m the role of superpower and that policymaking has suffered ^ 

" as a' result.) Not only must US policymakers deal with direct 
Soviet actions, but also with the activities of such countries as • 
'^uba. East Germany/*and Bulgaria, whose policies are die- 

^ tated--oF at least heavily influenced — ^by Moscow. Several - 
participants noted, however, that these difficulties are coun- 
tered by the overwhelming political, military, and economic 
advantages the United States holds over the Soviet Union in 
the Third World. Altho'ugh these advantages are not always 
properly exploited by the United States, they do provide a 
base for dptimism, according to several discussants. 

The group first considered the role that containment has 
played in US Third World policy. Several participants argued 
that containment has been central to US policy since it was 
originally conceis^ed by .George F. 4Cennan oVef thirty years 
, ago. Profx>nents of containment suggested that it is c^uite ot^vi- 
aus that there exists an anti-Soviet animus in US Third* World 
policy (as well an anti US animus in Soviet Third World 
policy) that is simply not explained by geopolitical considera- 
tions. Therefore, it was argued, containment must be behind 
our Third World policies, especially in light of the fact that 
Countries falling to communism are a big political issue in the 
United States. It was also argued by one member that contain- 
ment was emphasized by the US during the 1970s when Sovi- 
,et ventures in the Third World wefe on the increase. Others 
discounted the major role attributed to containment, citing US 
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partiality to decojonization, which is hardly cc>nsistent vfith a 
contaihnient policy. 

A few participants suggested that the role^/ containment 

* in US policy' can best be evaluated in t^rms of the strong 
anticommunist sentiment that pervades US sdciety. First, it 

* was argued, containment policy is necessary because of the 
reputed irreversibility of communism ^nce it has taken hold 
in. a Third World country. In fact, it was noted, the^United 
Slates would scK>ner support a riglL-wing dictatorship than a 
democratic cornmunist government b^ause of the irrevers- 
ibility issue. This point was heatedly debated by some mem- 
ben^ of the group, who felt that the concept of irreversibility 
is not helpful in evaluating US policy because it depends 

^ largely on how one defines commiyiism. The point was made 
that several countries that weijg firmly aiong the road to com- 
munism, s^ch as Indonesia and New Guinea, did reverse 
direction. Additionally, it was rioted, anal^^^ts who advance 
the irreversibility issue as a reason to counter ^cni^munism 
Invariably confuse Eastern "Europe (which i5 dominated by 
the Soviet physical pre^nce) with Third World gountries out- 
side Europe, where the rol^ bf the Soviet Union is vastly 
different. One member of the group suggested that but for 
Soviet military intervention, several East European countries 
(Hungary, Oechoslovikia, and Poland) might arguably have 
turned to the West. Besides, a good deal-^f evidence suggests 
that the Soviets themselves recognize the gecigraphical, cul- 
tural, and political limitations to a doctrine of irreversibility. 

Several members of the group suggested that anticommun- 
/ism in the United States was, rooted in 1) a concern for the 
observance of fundamental human rights by totalitarian 
regimes; "2) a vested interest in protecting foreign investment 
in unstable regions of th^ world; 3) a desire to protect. US 
national security from a perceived direct or indirect Soviet 

* military threat; and widespread ignorance among^the^US 
public and political leaoefship of the nature of communism. 
One participant labeled tnis US anticommunism as paranoia, 
suggesting that US security would not be threatened seriously 
even if all of Central America fell to communism. This latter 
point was hotly disputed, however, with several participants 
noting the historic strategic importance of thejCaribbean Basin 
as a logistical supply line in times of crisis. 

A majority of the group was willing to broaden the scope 
of the anticommunist US policy to include any totalitarian 
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regimt^at is antithetical to US and Western traditional dem- 
ocratic institutions. It vvaB f^It that US policymakers are uneasy 
about any unstable conditions in countries of the Third Worid 
^ with poor economies and gtowirlg populations. This is espe- 
cially true regarding countpes in qlose proximity to US bor- 
ders where a refugee problem could have a profound impact 
on the US econ(imy and society, According to the groyp, the 
United States is not only disturbed by Cuban- and Nicara- 
guan-style transformations, but also by the spread of Islamic 
or other religious fundamentalism (such as in Guyana in 1978), 

^ ^ A majority of the participants were of the^ opinion th^^^e 
United States has badly ^nisptanaged its Third World policy, 

• . , failing to exploit especially significant political and economic 
ad vantaej^ Several members offered the following typical 

V AflMriC: The United States aligns itself with the reactionaJ^ 

right-wmg leadership of a Third World country, disinterested 
in^ither managing continuing problems or encouraging reform. 
Additionally, the United States does not recognize— either 
overtly or covertly— opposition or left-wing parties, and as a 
, \ consequence thos^ parties are encouraged to turn to Moscow 
for support. Then, as conditions worsen, revolution of a leftist 
nature takes place, the United States attempts Elatedly to 

^ disassociate itself from the right, and th^ successor regime is 

in no position to have good relations with the United States. 
* Once the revolution has passed, with a leftist government in 
power, the United States announces that the Soviet Union has 
won and returns to a position of disinterest in the Third World 
^:ountry involved. 

^According to several participants, the key problem area for 
US policy in the Third World in the above scenario is a tend- 
ency not to distinguish among leftist forces to determine which 
most closely identify with Western democraticnnstitutions. 
Indeed, the United States is often alarmingly misinformed on 
the dorpestic political situations in Third World countries. 
Instead, the United States is recognized as part of the problem 
by postrevolutionary regimes in the Third World, as in Iran, 
Cuba, Nicaragua, and, perhaps in the very near future, the 
Philippines. ^ 

' Finally, most members of the group felt that the US policy 
of not allowing the Soviet Union to participate fully in settling 
regional disputes (particularly in the Middle East, where the 
Soviet interest is most compelling), has a highly destabilizing 
• • effect on global problems. Although some ^utioned that inyolv- 
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ing the Soviets might create more problems than are solved, 
^S. most agreed that this would be a. risk worth taking. 

A • 

* . Consequences of US-Sqviet Competition in the 
. TMrd World * 

The fact of competition between the United States and the 
Soviet Union in the Thir4 has had a profound effect not 
only on Third World countries themselves, but alscf on broader 
(JS-USSR relations, according to a clear majority of the parties 
ipants. It was further su^ested by several that the existence 
of the competition also made expansionist tendencies on* the 
part of both United States and the Soviet Union inevitable, 
creating an uncertain future for much of the Third World. 
, Most participants felt that the thirty years of competition have 
exacerbated almost all regional conflicts. According to some, 
theicentral reason for this has been the increased niilitariza- 
tionof countries aligned with both East and West, along,with 
the accompanying growth in worldwide conventional capa- 
bilities. In addition to the obvious added potential for armed 
conflict, this process of militarization has had e<x>nomic con- 
sequences, according to one group member. First/ the-,Third 
World countries are spending large amounts of money on 
armaments, thus limiting the resources available for economic 
development; second, and equally important, as a Third World 
^ country becomes increasingly militarized, advancement in spci- 
ety is through the f^ilitary, thus diverting a great deal of talent 
away from other sectors of society. 

s Although most agreed that the US-Soviet competition pre- 
- ' ceded the marked militarization of many regions of the world, 
i a few countered that the conventional arms buildup — with 

the consequential threats to security all around — is not neces- 
sarily solely dlie to the US-Soviet competition. It can hardly 
be disputed that many Third World leaders exploit the super- 
power competition to achieve their own goals (with Egypt and 
i Jbya coming ir^mediately to mirid as e^'xamples) and other- 
wise to pursue their own best interests. Furthermore, another 
participant noted, 4:here is evidence to suggest that some Third 
World countries consider the Soviet Union as a ''superpower 
for hire". • 
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The attractiveness of the Soviet and US (Western) models 
to Third World leaders was an issue given particular emphasis 
by the discussants. In general, most felt that over the last 
twenty years, the development of the Third World could more 
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appropriately be characterized as "Westernization" than as 
"Spvietization/' Despite much policy misminagement (as noted 
earlier), not to mention the potential for anti-Western senti- 
ment during „a period of active decolonization, the United 
States and tlie We^t haye maipfclfned and even iitereased their 
^ military, politicat and ecdnomS: influence in much of t^e. 
Thini World. As one participant noted, evidence as obvious 
as me dramatic cultural dominance of the West and the increas- 
ing prevalence of the English language are indicators of how 
unsuccessful the Sbviets have l^n. * : 

It v^as agreed by most that vvhile techn^ogy and the West- 
em* system of economic incentives gainfthe United States 
considerable fayor in the Third World, the US tendency to 
emphasize the private sector can be alienating to many Third 
Wprld countries where the public sector piays important polit- 
ical and social roles. The Soviet economic model, on the other 
hand, has been largely discredited by most of the Third World, 
Recording to several participants; it has great short- and long- 
term costs, and does rKJt always worK In fact, as one m^:?tber 
. noted, the Soviets themselves seem to have dii^mishedexpec- 
tations for their S3rstem; they no longer emphasize — perhaps 
because of the economic strain it places on the Soviet onion 
itself — ambitious capitalization projects in Third World courr- 
tries. * 

Altkough the attractiveness of the Soviet Union to Third 
World leaders is limited in terms of economic advantages, the 
Soviets do offer a method fo^ seizing, organizing,* consolidat- 
ing, and holding power. According to most members of the 
group, this attraction is not lost on many Third World leaders 
who, as noted by one participant, see the Soviet Union as 
"sort of a patron/' While some thought that the Soviet Union 
is usually reliable and quick to protect its alliels' interests, 

-others were more skeptical This latter group pointed to Cuba 
where the Soviets have promised to do nothing aruJ Grenada 
where they did nothing to defend Marxism-Leninism; to Egypt, 
where economic assistance was exceedingly sparse; and to 
Afghanistan, Somalia, Mozambique, and Angola, where th§ 
Soviets have beer^ involved in acts of political subversion, (In 
the Afghan situation, however, one participant dissented, argu- 

' ing that' the Soviets' installation of Babrak Karmal was an 
indication of Soviet .reliability, because Karmal was consid- 
ered to be a better Leninist thaa Hafizullah Amin.) 

The US-Soviet c^petition has had as profound an effect 
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on briyader US-Soviet relations as it has had on the Third 
World countries, themselves, according to most of the partici- 
pants. In fact, it was argued by n\ore th^ one that neither 
superpower had ^aat enough interests to protect in the Thir^ 
World tdP overcome the strains on direct US-Sovi^t relations 
caused by Third World ventures on both^ sides during the 
1970s. >jQt ©nly did thes^ ventures wreak havoc on detente, 
but t^e chaos generated by the competiricfn greatly detracted 
from progression issues vital to the best interests of both 
superpowers, such as arms control * • 

"\ 

Conciuslons and Recommendations 

Without a formal vote and with some qualifications, the group 
drew the following cpnclusions and recommendations, which 
are meant only to summarize ^nd^highlight^he major areas . 
of discussion. v 

1 . The United States should seripusly engage the Soviet 
Union in taking positive steps to avoid turner militarization 
of Third World conflicts through control of arms transfers, 

^ especially concentrating on areas of great premise, such as.the 
Indian Ocean^d wherever the qualitative arms buildup has 
l>een minimaL/These steps should be taken first in countries 
where it is muftua^Iy^advantageous for the United States and 
the Soviet Up^on to/each an agr^ment, such as in Iran, and 
T>erhaps /^t^nttna, Chile, Chad, and Lebanon. 

2. US political leaders should meet regularly with Soviet 
, leaders to continue the dialogue to minimize risks of confron- 
tation in this nuclear age and to reemphasize the positive 
aspects of US Third World policy, such as human rights. 

3. The United States should consider involving the Soviet 
Union as a partner in managing global problems, particularly 
in the Middle East. First, however, the United States must 
evaluate whether such an act would lead to a solution there, ' 
and whether there would be larger global political re|^rcu%- 
sibns. * ^ - 

, 4. The United States^ should formulate its policy toward the 
Third World on a regional basis, taking care not to view the 
Third World solely in East-West terms. 

5, The United States should avoid becoming closely aligned 
with right-wing authoritarian regimes, and should distinguish 
among, and be ^nowledgeable about, leftist opposition pat*- \ 
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ties. In dealing with leftist opposition parties, the United States 
should maintain its ic^ntfty with democratic values aij^ con- 
tinue to have relations with the pational leadeiship, p^haps 
covertly cultivating ties with the opposition/The United Statos 
should also avoid becoming the exclusive provider^)f.nuiitaryN^ 
and economic aid to Thtrd World counoies^and participate in 
more mulBlateral aid programs* ^ * 

6. The United States should take immediate stepe to prevent ' 
the Philippineskfroip following in the viblent footsteps of Iran 
and Nicaragua. ^ i 

7. The United States should distinguish between economic 
and politicai communism, acknowledging that totalitarian-^ 
ism, not necessarily communism, is the evil to be*cou!ttered. / 
The United States should attempt to control political and mili- ' 
tary subversion, particularly where vital strategic interests are 
at stake, such as, in Central America and the Caribbean B4sin. 

• * 

8. Although the exi^nce of a Marxist- Leninist regime may 

or may not constitute a threat to US national security, none 
should be tolerated in theJA^estem Hemisphere. 

1 9. The United States should formulate a positive policy 
aesigned to-devdop healthy economic and democratic institu-^ 
tfon^n the Third Worid. ^ \ 

10. US management and economic expertise should be made * 
available td Third World governments, notwithstanding the 
mixed nature of their economies; TKe United States should 
not leave public sector development to the Soviet Union, 

11. The Stanley Foundation should hold a joint US-USSR 
conference on "Managing^e US-Soviet Relationship in the 
Third World/' including a specific seminar on Iran and a gen^ 
eral seminar on promoting stability and peaceful change. 
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Introduction . - / 

Both space weapons and arms control encompass enormous 
subjects. The group focused its attention on the more limits 
area defined by the ir|tersection of ^these two Subjects. Anti- ^ 
satellite (ASAT) capabilities, which are now limited by an 
arms control agreement, and some aspects of ballistic missile 
defense (BMD), which are. severely constrained by the Antibal- . 
listic Missile (ABM) Treaty, fall in this intersection. Both are ^ 
^rrently prominent political issues. The United States is on 
the verge of realistically tjesting an ASAT weapon. Advocates 
V* of the program believe th^ United States needs to match^ if not 

e^cceed, the ASAT capability whic^i the Soviet Union has already 
tested. Opponents fear art aiftts race in space and reductions 
■ • . , in the survfvability of satdlliteis. They believe agreen^ents lim- 
iting ASAT capabilities should *be negotiated before further 
tests and deployment of ASAT systems make mutual limita- 
tions more difficult, if not impossible, to negotiate and verify. 
■■^'^ President, Ronald Reagan's speeduof March 23, 1983 (com- 
monly known as the "star war&'^l^^ch), which resulted in 
' the strategic defense initiative (S^^' placed BMD at the top 
. of the political and strategic agenda. Basic questions have 
been reopened about both the feasibility arid the desirability 
of BMD designed to protect the iSS homeland from Soviet 
nuclear attack. ^ _ 

Satellites now provide five types of military support^func- 
, tions — communications, reconnaissance and surveillance, nav- 
» igation, meteorology, and geodesy. It is frequently said that 
basing a BMD or ASAT system in space would fundamentally 
. change the nature of the military use of space, that is, space 
would be weaponized. There was gef^eral agreement that, 
contrary te this conventional wisdom, spacp is already weapon- 
ized. The dividing line between ground-based weapons and 
these space-based support components is^ at l^t; blurry . Since 
systems based on the ground can be used to attack satellites, 
^ placing ASAT wea'pons in space w6uld not result in a funda- , 
mental change. Instead, it is more accurate to say that the 
superpowers face the prospect of a large increase in the degree 
' of space weaponiz4tion. - ^ 

.- 
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Obfectives ^ ^ 

The group agreed that it is desirable for US satellites to be 
survivable. There was some disagreenienl, as listed below, 
over whether the United States is better off when Soviet ^tel- 
lites are survivable, 

— ^Some metni^rs of the group focused on the n,eed to deny ' 
the SoViet Unidn the ability to perfoitn military missions. 
^The United States could control the military situation if it 
cDuld completely survey Soviet actions^ deny Soviet sur- , 
veillance^ deny the Soviet Union the ability to attack the 
United States with intercontinental forces, and^pply force 
instantaneously Everywhere in the world. The only capabil- • 
ities the United States wants the Soviet Union to have lrcL^ 
early warning (so that the Soviet Union^knows that it is not 
bein^ attack^) and th^ ability to is$ue a cease fire order to 
its forces^ Idp^lly the United States would be able to destroy 

^' all other Soviet command> cbntrbl, communications; and 
intelligence capabilities because they enable the Soviet Union 
to use its forces more effectively. Moreover^ even the early 
warning capability should be vulnerable to attack. There 
are situations in which the United States might want to 
deny the Soviet Union information from its early warning 
satellites. ^ 

— The objectives of other members of the group were quite 
different from those just described'. First, they were most 
concerned about the survivability of US capabilities, not the 
denial of Soviet capabilities. ASAT arms control was seen ' 
as a feasible policy which could contribute to the mainte- 1 
nance of satellite survivability. However, ASAT arms con*- 
trol would help maintain the survivability of Soviet satellites 
as well Consequently, they saw a traiieoff between the 
survivability of US systems and the vulnerability of Soviet 
systems. Second, they were concemeti that making Soviet 
. early warning satellites vulnerable would reduce Soviet 
confidence in its early warning capabilities. This reduction" 
was judged quite dangerous and could not be justified by 
the benefit in certain scenarios of destrojang the Soviet 
Union's early warning capabilities. 

—Some members of the group believed maintaining the sur- 
vivability of both US and Soviet sat^Iit^ was- especially 
important because attacking.satellites during'^iwnvention- 
al war cpuld increase the probability of escalation to full- 

, scale xjuclear war. More specifically, there was debate about 
Soviet radar ocean recpnnaissance satellites (RORSAT) that 
would support SovieHattacitS against the US fleet. Support- 
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ers of ASAT limitations argued, that an ASAT attack on 
RORSAT shquLd be avoidettdue to the risk of nuclear war. 
First, becafise the Urtite4 States could launch 9 nuclear attack 

* from itS" aircraft carriers^ the Soviet Union *couM consider 
the loss of RORSAT to be a loss of early v^ming capabili- 
ties. Secofid, attacking RORSAT could increase Soviet esti- 
mates that their early warning satdlites would be attacked. 
Fear of losing these satellites could increase the pressure on 
^ovi^t leaders to escalate to full-scale war. Others argued 
that RORSAT (or the &>viet follow-on to this system) would 

* play a vital role in a Soviet, attack on the US fleet and that 
the United States should, therefore, have the capal>tlity to 
destroy these satellites. ^ . ^ 

— Certain members of the group tended to agree that the 
United States could afford not to have an'ASAT capability 
today but were worried about space-based capabilities that 
the Soviet might acquire in the future. Of particular interest 
in this category were systems that would reduce the US 
ability to retaliate with nuclear weapons, including a Soviet 
space-based BMp and satellites capable of finding and track- 
ing US strategic submarines and bombers^ The implication 
was that because the United States may in the future need 
ASAT weapons to destroy th^e Soviet systems,!^ ban on 
ASAT systems was not in the United States' interest. 

In summary> 'the group expressed fundamental disa^ee- 
ment about US objectives in space: some stressed the impor- 
tance of holding Soviet satellites vulnerable; others stressed 
the importance of maintaining the survivability of US satel- 
lites and did not see Soviet satellite survivability as a prohibi- 
tive cost. Almost no one in the group, however^ favored the 
most extreme objectives: demilitarization of space, a perma- 
nent sanctuary foi^ systems in space, or complete vulnerability 
of space systems. Everyone agreed that there jwere significant 
benefits in at least some military uses of space. Although 
many in thQ group favored limits on ASAT systems, no one 
vyas interested in maintaining space as a sanctuary for all 
activities, vyith the greates^ancems ra^ed by the future pos- 
sibility of Soviet systems thiat* would threaten US strategic 
nuclear retaliatory capabilities. 'The vast rnajority saw a net 
benefit in maintaining Soviet confidence in the survivability 
of its early warning capabilities. 
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Ways to Increase Satellite Survivability 

The group discussed both unilateral and negotiated arms con- 
trol approaches to increase the survivability of US satellites. 
Unilateral measures include hardening satellites to^irect attack, 
movif^g them beyond the destructive range of directed energy 
weapons, proliferating satellites to increase the numl^r of 
satellites the Soviet Union must destroy to deny the United 
States a specific military support capability, and developing 
thie capability to replace quickly satpUites destroyed by the/ 
Soviet Union. In addition, the importance of satellite vuln§pf 
bility could be reduced by pfanning to perform the mffitary 
support functions kom the ground or in the ait as well as from 
space. ' 

Possible arms control agreements covered a wide spectrum 
ranging from rules of the road to comprehensive bans on 
ASAT weapon testing and deployment. Rules of the road 
might be used to increase warning time of an attack hy defining * 
"keep out zones," that is, areas which the adversary's space 
weapons are prohibited from entering. (Thi^ type of agree 
ment would not be useful against directed eneigy weapons.) 
Violating this prohibition would bsview^ as the forerunner 
of a more general attack and wouldj'therefore, provide addi^ 
tional time to react. The group discussed a variety of approach- 
es to limit ASAT systems, including: refrain unilaterally from 
testing until the ^Soviet Union performs additional tests; test 
the US ASAT system until it is as capable as the Soviet ASAT 
system, then stop tesUng; i>an all testing; ban testing except 
of low-altitude ASAT weapons; and ban the deployment of 
certainor all types of ASAT weapons. Less than total bans on 
deplofhent might include exceptions for current ASAT sys- 
tems or for directed energy weapons below a speafied power. 
Some members of the group, reacting to the concern aroused 
by possible future threats to the United States nuclear retalia- 
tory capability, suggested ASAT weapon bans of limited dura- 
tion of with clauses that allowed withdrawal from the treaty 
if certain space-based capabilities are developed by the Soviet 
Union. 

A key area of general agreement was that almost any 
significanrlimitation of ASAT capabilities would require addi- ' 
tional limitations on testing BMD systems. The ABM'^treaty 
allows testing of fixed land-based BMD systems. Tests of these 
BMD systems could advance ASAT capabilities. Development 
of an effective BMD is likely to be a more difficult task than 
development of an effective ASAT system, so a BMb system 
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that can reach a 5>atelHte will almqst certainly be able to destroy 
it. Additional limits* on BMD would not require formal amend- 
ment of the ABM treaty. An aitemativie would be to include 
restrictions oii BMD in the ASAT agreement. Some argued 
that this was the preferable approach since a failure in the 
negotiations would not immediately jeopardize the ABM treaty. 

' s ■ ■ ■ 

Policy Alternatives 
Utiilat^ra! Measures * - 

The group agreed that the United States should pursue a wide 
variety of unilateral measures td protect the military support 
functions it now performs from space. As rioted previously, 
these include measures to increase ^the survivability of space- 
based components as well as the maintenance or develop- 
ment pf the capability to perform these functions from the 
ground. These mc^asures should be pursued whether or not an 
ASAT agreement is achieved, because ASAT arms control 
cannot eliminate all ASAT capabilities. Satellites can also 
destroyed by systems built for other purposes: BMD and inter- 
continental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) could be used tq attack 
satellites; and satellite rendezvous procedures developed for 
civilian space programs could be used tp intercept satellites 
with other satellites. The inherent ASAT capabilities Of deployed 
system^ which were not designed and deployed as ASAT 
weapons and whith would not be constrained by an ASAT 
arms control agreement, are termed residual capabilities. 

Arms Control 

The group was divided over the desirability of ASAT arms 
control A number of reasons were offered for not pursuing 
this route: 

1. The United States can ensure the survivability of its satel- 
lites without cooperative agreement^ with the Soviet Union, 

2. The United States needs an ASAT capability to destroy 
Soviet ^telUt^s, including RORSAT and early warning sat- 
ellites. 

3. The resjdual ASAT capabilities that would remain under 
any ASAT agreement are so large that the agreement would 
provide little, if any, reduction in the survivability of US 
satellites.' * ' 

4. ASAT agreements cannot be verified. Bans on the deploy- 
ment of the existing Soviet ASAT system and on ground- 
based lasers could not be verified with confidence, Unver^ 
ifiable Soviet actign could provide the Soviet Union with an 
ASAT capability essentially equivalent to an unrestricted, 
capability. 




5. The Soviet Union does not abide by arms corttroL treaties. 
Therefore, an AS AT trenty would create an asymmetric 
situation in Which the United States would not build AS AT 
weapons and the Soviet Union would> 

6. An ASA? treaty wiil reduce US willingness to pursue uni- 
lateral survivability measures. As a result, ASAT arms con- 
trol is, on net, not in the US interest, : 

7. Unrestricted competition between defense (tha^t is, measures 
to improve satellite survivability) and pffen^ is likely to 
result in a desirable outcome. If ASAT capabilities domi- 
nate, that is, if ASAT weapons make satefiftes vulnerable 
at costs far lower than the cost of satellites, men the super- 

; poWers will decide not to depend on spac^T If the reverse 
is true, the superpowers will unilaterally curtkil their ASAT 
programs/lf ASAT dominance occurs^ theit k great deal of 
money might be saved because space sy^t^nts will no lon- 
ger be built. ' i^.*. 

A comparable array of reasons were presented in support 
of ASAT arms control: * • - 

1. Arms control can reduce Soviet confidence in its ASAT 
capability . Untested residual capabilities are of significantly 
less value than extensively tested dedicated ASAT capabili- 
ties. A Soviet leader would be far less certain that residual 
capabilities could successfully perform their mission and 
would, therefore, be less willijig to undertake nulitary actions 
which depend on successful ASAT attack. 

2. Limiting the Soviet Union to residual ASAT capabilities 
could enable the United States to achievra given level of 
survivability at costs lower than without ASAT limits. Simi- 
larly, for a given expenditure in survivability measures, 
ASAT arms control can increase US confidence in the sur- 
vivability of its satellites. ' 

3. The United. States depends more on satellites than does the 
Soviet Union. Therefore, the United States wouU gain more 
from an ASAT agreement than would the Soviet Union. 

4. The United States would be best off if neither it nor the 
Soviet Union could des^oy the other s tactical reconnais- 
sance capabilities. It is correct that US ability to fight a 

. conventional wgr might be reduced by allowing RORSAT 
to survive. However, as previously discussed, attacking ROR- 
SAT could increase the probability of nuclear war. In addi- 
tion, not banning ASAT systems to enable the United States 
to hold RQRSAT vulnerable has other costs. First, the capa- 
bility to destroy RORSAT would also reduce, somewhat, 
the survivability of Soviet early warning satellites. Second, 



if ASAT wc^apons are not banned, then the United States 
wiil continue to intprove its ASAT capabilities, which will 
iurther reduce the survivability of Soviet early warning 
satellites. Moreover, the costs to thte United States of fore- 
going ASAT capabilities to destroy RORSAT are reduced 
by the exist^itte of alternative methods of den3ring the Sovi- 
et Union intelligence informatioti. 

5. Advocates of ASAT anhs control, responding to the ail- 
ment that unrestricted competition between ASAT weapons 
and satellite defense would likely lead to a desirable out- 
come, ai^e that unrestrained ojmpetition in ASAT sys- 
tems will not increase US security, but will result in an arms 
race that further damages US-Soviet relations and wastes 
money. Even if the outcome of this competition is ASAT 
dominance, the costs to US forces y^Wl increase. NeithCT 
superpower will willing to get out of the satellite busi- 
ness. (Recall US reluctance to allow the Soviet Union to 
force it to give up' IGBMs.) Both will invest heavily in satel- 
lite survivability as well as in ASAT capability, 

6. Unconstrained development of ASAT systems will threaten 
the ABM treaty, Fifst, technology dweloped for advanceci 
ASAT missions coilld be used to circumvent the treaty. For 
example, deploying a laser in space to counter strategic 
ballistic missiles is banned by the ABM treaty. Some mem- 
bers of the group, however, believed that a laser deployed 
in space to destroy satellites is "tiot banned by the ABM 
treaty. Thus, ASAT systems could provide an opportunity 
to exploit loopholes in the treaty. Research and even deploy- 
ment of BMD could be pursued under the guise of ASAT 
programs. Second, there y/as some concern that certain ASAT 
systems could be interpreted as violations of the ABM treaty, 
thereby leading to a breakdown of the treaty regime. 

Some members of the group stressed the positive interac- 
tion between unilateral measures to increase survivability and 
ASAT arms control The residual ASAT threat and potential 
Soviet treaty violations pose a far more significant threat against 
today's satellites than against a redundant, hardened, recon- 
stitutable satellite capability. Iri addition, the extent of Soviet 
violation^ required to reduce significantiy US security increases 
as the survivability of US satellites increases. Thus; the accept- 
ability of our ability to verify ASAT agreements improves as 
» the survivability of US satellites increases. 

*An interesting caution about ASAT arms control was offered 
based upon the following paradox: amis control makes satel- . 
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Vitek wpre syrvivable; greiiter survivability inctea§es one's reli- 
ance on space; greater reliance on space increases one s adver- 
sary 'sjnterest in ASAT weapons; thus, ASAT arms control 
v^Ii cteate an unstable* equiiibriuhi. The counterargument is 
that arms controf need not inci^^ reliance on space, but 
instead can be used purposefuHy to increase US confidence in 
the survivability of US. satellites and to reduce the cost of 
maintaining survivable satellites. Arm? control should neither 
reduce reliance on ground-based systetns nor lead to inade- 
quate investment in measures to increase unilaterally the sur- 
vivability of US satellites. Therefore, the paradox need not 
exist; it depends upon US behavioY. ' 

ASAT and BMD Isso^ 

ASAT iss^ues are related to BMD issues, and therefore to the 
SDl, Not only do some believe that ASAT systems provide an 
opportunity to exploit a loophole in^he ABM treaty^ b^t as 
previously noted, the group a^wd that restricting ASAT sys. 
tems would likely, reqt^ire further restricting BMD systems. 
Consequently, most advocates of the SDI feel strong p^sure 
to oppose ASAT limits. Similarly, opponents of the Sul can 
view ASAT arms control as a way to restrict severely the SDI. 
Because the strategic implications of BMD and especially the 
SDI almost certainly dwarf those , of ASAT weapons, it may 
be that one's views about BMD are a key factor in determining 
one'^views about ASAT systems. ^ . ' 

. Some members of the group opposed placing further restric- 
tions on BMD testing because BMD might play a valuablerole 
in defending ICBMs, command and coptr©! facilities; and other 
segments of the retaliatory forces. They maintain that defend- ' 
ing retaliatory capabilities with BMD strengthens deterrence 
and that, therefore, there should l?e little logical opposition to 
this BMD mission. If ASAT arms control would require fore- 
going this option, t^en it i$ tpo costly and should be refected. 
Others question^feis srgirrttent, pointing out that allowing 
extensive defense oWCZBiyis cc^ld^be the first step in the 
unraveling of the ABM 't^atj/ J'ti^ political, strategic, and 
economic cqsts of unconstrained^ BMb deployment wouid be 
high. Consequently, foregoing gMD to defend retaliatory force 
might be ih the US interest, even when the added benefit of 
limiting ASAT weapons is not included. 

Many members of the group who were particularly worried * 
ab<>ut unrestricted ASAT competition were also worried about 



the implications for BMD. They imagined a likely outcome to 
^ be unrestricted BMD competition in which space-based BMD 
systems were highly vulnerable to ASAT weapon attack. This 
outcome is undesirable because the nuclear situation would^ 
\p be highly unstable in a crisis— each superpovyyer would want 
to attadic the otherV HMD as soon as nuclear attack appears 
, highly probable. Injresponse to this objection^ some propo- 
nents of the SDI argued that the BMD could be made surviv- 
- able, , . 

Improving the Debate , ^ [ ^ 

Although the group represented a rich s|^ctrun1 of views, a 
large percentage of its members believed strongly, either that 
ASAT arms control could make a significant contribution to . 
US security or that it could not. Miny members felt that in 
large part this split reflected fundamental differences in phi- 
losophies and world-views and, as suqh.^could not be reduced 
by additional hard facts. The differences of opinion do not 
result primarily from disagreements about the feasibility of 
i^SAT technology or satellite hardening^ or even the immedi- 
ate costs and benefits of deploying ASAT aystems. Instead; . 
the differences are based upgn: >^ 
—Conflicting views of the Soviet Uniom, especially the value 
of agreements with the Soviet Union! to limit i|iiUtary capa- 
bilities. ' \ ^ 
—Opposing views atx^ut^he desirability of pursuing technol- 
ogy to the fullest extent possible. Some members of the 
group tended to believe that technologically sweet weap- 
ons (that is, weapons which can achieve their military objec- 
tive while in a^ action-reaction deployment competitidn 
with the adversary's forces). should not be limited. More-' 
over, due to political and military pressures for deployment, 
these technologies may not actually be possible to limit. 
Othjers tended to believe th^t technologies should be Unlit- 
ed, to the extent possible, with the. objective of increased 
security explidtiy directing policy. ^ ^ 
— Opposing views about whether the United States can increase* 
its security by developing and deploying BMD to protect 
the .homeland. These diyergei>t assessments depend upon 
both the feas!|?ility of highly effective BMD and the desir- 
ability of these systems. 

The case that disagreements about ASAT systems are devoid 
of specific disagreements about ASAT issues per se should not 
be carried too far. For example, on both sides of the debate 
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members of the group stressed the itnportance of keeping the 
residual ASAT threat m the pr€^>er perspective. As already 
discussed, there are disagreements about the proper US objec- 
tives in space. If, however, the prec^ng issues are among the 
key areas of disagreement about ASAT systems, then it would 
be useful to highlight their significance. The lines ^of debate 
arq reiatively^weir drawn on the ASAT specific disagreements. 
Perhaps the most. valuable observations of th€t group as a 
whole were in identifying some of the underlying sources of 
di^greement. These disagreements may be so basic that few 
people are likely to change their minds as a result o^urther 
examination. However, if the debate focuses entirely on the 
details of ASAT capabilities, satellite hardness, and arms con- 
trol agreements, then ASAT policy is likely to be justified by 
factors that are at i^ast ofie step Vemoved from its true deter- 
minants.^ . > 
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OBJECTIVES OF US ECONOMIC 
AND SECURITY ASStSTANI^ 




Economic assistance and s^rity assistance ^^ave^ong been 
uneasy partners in the US for^kn aid prc^am. Although both 
were intended to serve US interest in the Third World of 
Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the Middle East, they have 
had different rmmediate obj^ctives^Over the years they have 
customarily been cast as competitors for limit^ aid resources, 
and often their goals have been seen as not only different but, 
indeed, conflicting, 

Controversy over the objectives of US foreign ^id is not 
ifcw 4nd was particularly vigorous during fhe l%Os and early 
1970s. Fron> the mid -seventies into the early eighties, there 
was a period of relative calm, but during the Reaigan adminis- 
tration a fresh examination of aid objectives (and methods) 
Jias been taking place both in the executive branch atid in the 
Congtess. Four recent high level public commissions — the 
Carfucci Commission, the Kissinger Commission, the Grace 
Commissipn, and the Andreas Commission— have devoted 
all or |!>art of their attention to the goals and operation of US 
foreign assistance. 

Although the dichotomy in foreign aid goals is frequently 
expressed in terms of economic versus security assistance, the 
two potentially conflicting categories of aid are rhore accurate- 
ly identified as aid directed toward a Third World couhtiy's 
economic and social development and, on the otftr, aid aimed 
at enhancing a country's security capability. In the current 
jargon of US aid programs, these two categories of develop- 
ment assistance and military a^istance are joined by a third' 
category, economic support funds (ESF), which is economic 
aid used in pursuit of ^political goals. 

Despite the incorporation of development aid and military 
aid under the common rubric of foreig|i aid, it is a curiou5>Cact 
that people professionally concern^ with one program or tKe 
other have remarkably little professional communication witk 
each other. Enriching the dialogue between these two bodies 
of expertise wa's a major putpose in assembling the group 
whici^ discussed US foreign Assistance objectives. 
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Third World Problems * 

The group's Examination of US aid objectives began wi^h an 
identification of the majar problems in the Third World to 
which economic and seoirity^ assistance should be directed, 

*On the security side, the continuation of fiast-West tension 
was seen as the predominant consideration over the next 10 
to 15 years. Participants thought that the Third World woiald 
remain an area of rivahy between the United States and the 
Soviet Uniofi, and that theiJr competition would take place in 
a context of persistent small r^onal conflict^/ internal tur- 
moil in many countries, continued terrorist activity/ a profaa- 
-^ble^tfolifgratjoi^^ and arroam cnte-predtictieftr— 

and little progress towards political unification among devel- 
oping countries. * 

♦ On the economic side/ although a generation <>f develop- 
ment efforts has prcxiuced marked diffei^ne^ in levels of 
development among Third ^orld countpe^, as many as 1 
billion people still live in dire poverty. ?*opu|ation growth is 
continuing at a high, though declining, rate (Wilh f^rge num- 
bers desiring family planning ^rvices ^|id not getting such 
help) and is contributing to widespread pheinplqyment and 
underemployment/ chaotic urbanizatiort, and increasing pres- 
sii^re on natural resources. ^ , 

Desirable Objectives of Foreigrt Aid 

Faced with these problems (here only^ briefly summarized), 
the group agreed that a continuation of both economic and 
security aid was desirable.. Concern was express^ over the 
rapid escalation of military and politically motivated econom- 
ic aid, which is up 43 percent and 35 percent Respectively in 
real terms since 1981, while thelevel of devi^lopment assist- 
ance has o-emained unchai;tged in the same period. It was 
agreed, moreover, that the .objectives of §uch aid need to be 
set forth as precisely as po^ll^. CleafTCUt objective #auld 
facilitate the optimal allocation of fesOurc^s, rhake aid pro- 
grams more accountable, stimulate greater ^rbfesypnalisip in 
implementation, and build b^etter under^ta^din^^of the pro- 
grains both within the goveriiment and^i^^ng the pubfic. 

The prevailing view in the group was that the principle 
purpose of US foreign aid should be to alleviate poverty in 
Third World counmes in a waV that proiri6li^ economic devel- 
opment and foste\gjpater equity and p^fticipation among 
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the dtizenry. It was recognized, however, that economic aid 
could and should have other obfectives, such as, building 
closer relations betweei3^the United States and the aid-receiv- 
ing country and stimulating regional cooperation, S#pf^rt 
was expressed for encouraging national self-reliance by Third 
World countries as an- appropriate goalfand for giving more 
emphasis to strengthening the increasingiy interdepentfent 
world economy. All agreed that being indifferent to the world's 
poverty is moraily unacceptable. • ; / 

Enhancing the capacity of a recipient country to deter exter- 
nal threats was seen by some as a worthwhile goal of aid and 
-^^^-as^hrprirrdpat^^biee^ve"^ assistance. Other objec- 

' tives identified by a few were fostering stability within devel- 
oping countries and assuring US access to areas of strategic 
importance^ ^ . 

Most of the group's discussion was not about the general 
objectives of US assistance policy bif t rather focused on (1) the 
proper relationship between economic and security aid and 
, (2) the practical difficulties of defining '£oals in operational 
terms^and carrying out programs which would implement 
them. / ^ ^ 



Security and DavelapmenI 

One fundamej:vtSI question discussed was the relationship 
between security assistance and development goals within a 
Third World country. In one view, security assistance was 
considered essential to development since it would ensure 
stability Without which developmerit could not take place. An 
opposite view. was that for development to occur, destabiliz- 
ing change wa$ required and that security — in the sense of the 
preserving the statu? quo — was, therefore, inimical to devel- 
opment, f 

Several members of the group pointed out that security is 
a broad term which in fact embraces a number of differing 
concepts. Apart from the greater security which the United 
States might obtain by Strengthening the military capabilities 
of developing countries, the country itself might find security 
of two kinds — security from external attack and security from 
internal subversion. Beyond that, the personal sei^seof securi- 
ty which individual citizens feel is still another dimension of 
the term. • . W 

It was argued by many that it is precisely such Mrsonal 
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security which best insures the security of the state — and 
indeed of the United States — since a nation whose people feei 
secure is neither likely to threaten the security of other nations 
nor to be susceptible to threat? from others. In this connection, 
some membferS of the group particularly regretted continued 
assistance to sucl) countries as Zaire which is often referred 
to as a ''kleptocracy" and the Philippines because of its viola- 
tions of human rights. . - ' - 

Those giving special weight to smirity assistance pointed 
out that providing a secure environment creates a favorable 
climate for economic growth, and, also, that professionaliza- 
tron of a nation s armed forcesihrough U& milita ry^ssistance 
is a way to take the military out of politics and thus foster 
sound political development. They recognized, hdwever, that 
under some circumstances too much emphasis on enlarging 
military capability could divert resources from true economic 
development, increase a government's^ ability to oppress its 
people, and stimulate a dangerouSi,arms race with neighbor- 
ing countries. 

Another range of problems appears in seeking to define 
more precisely the "elimination of poverty/' Some argued 
that meeting material n^ds per se is the first requirement, 
while others placed at least as much emphasis on providing 
more equal opportunities for people to participate in the shap- 
ing of their own destinies. To achieve such participation might 
require major reforms— for example, land reform — in eco- 
nomic and social systems. 

Considerations in Achieving Aid Objectives 

In prSvidsng both economic and security assistance, a major 
question concerns the conditions which the United States 
^ould attach to its aid. The group as a whole favored per- 
formance conditions to assure that aid was effectively used for 
the purposes in^ended.^ese conditions should not be unilat- 
erally imposed but worked out through a process of mutual 
agreement with each recipient country, based on a realistic 
understanding of its particular situation. On the other hand, 
political conditions — that is, dsing aid as an instrument to 
achieve other foreign policy objectives—are fraught with the 
danger that by attempting to acl^ieve a short-term advan- 
tage— for example, a vo^ in tfie United Nations--US long- 
term interests in developinent progress miy suffer. 

' It was noted, however, that attaching too many strings to 
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our aid by legislative mandate is not satisfactory from the 
viewpoint of thase who administer US aid. Indeed, the require- 
^ ments imposed by law on development assistance ftmds are 
now so numerous that US aid officials frequently prefer to use 
econorrtic support funds for development purposes^ even 
though such funds njere originally designed for other objec- 
tives. One unfortunate result is that desirable criteria written* 
into the lawiwith respectJp development assistance may be 
ignored when using ESF aid for development goals. The group 
noted that channeling development aid through multilateral 
agencies such as the World Bank is a tisehil way to ensure that 
appropriate conditions are. applied for effective use of the 
^tirrKi57~T!hisi5"iraeT^ 
have some voice in th^ policy-making of those agencies, but 
also because fewer overt political purposes can be attributed ' 
to them and because on the whole they are tetter staffed^nd 
ha ve greater continuity than the bilateral aid program. Increas- 
ing US funding of multilateral development agencies also] 
holds the potential of leveraging an increase of aid funds from? 
other donor nations, as well as strengthening the intemationaf 
institutions which undergrid the world economic system: 

Other important Issues in the discussion were the magni- 
tude of aid, the determination of which countries should receive 
it, and the weighing of short-term and long-term national 
interests. By and large, on the development side at least, the 
, . group favored an increase in assistance but recognized thit 
current budgetary deficits precluded any substantial growth 
in appropriated funds. It looked, therefore, to other ways t€ 
expar^d the resource flow, such as, changing the World Bank's 
"gearing radio" to permit more loans against the same level of 
reserves and expanding the IMF. Neither change would have, 
rnajor budgetary implications for the United States. 

In examining the question of which countries should receive 
aid, it was recognized that recipient countries have a funda- 
ftun^tal rei^nsibiiity to request aid and to use it effectively. 
Discipline is needed, however, when responding to those 
requests. It was pointed out that current aid practices are 
largely inconSktent with the objectives on which the group 
had generally ^feed. Some politically motivated aid seems to 
be almost out of effective budgetary control. The largest share 
of all US bilateral aid goes to two countries, Israel and Egypt, 
where the aid programs aj:^^ot apparently consistent with' 
their realistic security anc^evelopment needs. Much military 
aid (for example, to Pakistan) appears to have less to do with 
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countering direct Soviet military threats and rnpre to do with 
political rivalry among neighboring countries. Most develop- 
ment aid, on a per capita basis, does not go to countries v^th 
the greatest poverty but, rather, to middle income countries 
already well up the development ladder. 

These observations led to a discii^ion of the constant ten- 
sion between long-range and short-range concepts of national 
interests. The very term national interest is often defined nar- 
rowly to refer only to an immediate political or strategic advan- 
tage. Although recognizing that such considerations are some- 
times important, the^group felt generally that the long-range 

^nationaUnteres in jniilding hpAlthy n^Hnnc ic oftefVwrongt\r 
subordinated to short-term interests. Moreover, when an effort 
is made to use development-related aid t^ achieve a political 
benefit (for example, to enhance tKe pr^tige of^ govem- 

; inent), it can prove fruitless or even backfire because develop- 
ment is a slow process and the political payoff may come long 
after the govi?mment has fallen. 

On the question of how closely security and development 
assistance should be linked, the group reached general agree- 
ment that the two aid programs should be more closely coor- 
dinated. This could best be done, as recommended by the 
Carl ucci Commission, through country programming, since 
the relative weight to be*fiven to each element of aid can only 
be determined by reference to the specific requirements of 
each country. Several members of the group noted that aid 
should also be closely integrated with other instruments of US 
economic policy (trade policy, investment promotion, etc.) as 
Hvell as with the aid programs of other donor countries. 

Conclusions 

No' forma! VecomnSendations were macje by the group and 
rendering the disparity of backgrounds and interests of group 
mt^mbers, it would have been difficult to reach firm agree- 
ments in the time available. Nevertheless, from the wide rang- 
ing and unusually frank discussions some areas of consensus 
seemed tb emerge: 

1. In pursuit of its national interest the United States needs 
cleariy defined long-term objectives for its overseas assistance 
programs. Only with such objectives can aid be .effectively 
planned, accomplishments properly ass^sed and results pub- 
licly examined. 
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* 2. The major objective, which is long-range and to which 
both economic and s^^rity assistance can contribute, is to 
improve the quality of life of the people of the developing 
. world, by helping them out of their poverty in an atmospheie 
of individual security, opportunity, and participation within 
sustainable environmental limits. 

3. Other objectives can alfeo legitimately be served by US 
aid programs, but it must be recognized that conflicts can arise 
between these (usually) short-range goals and the long-range 
objectivef previously mentioned. There is a tendency for top 
much aid to be aimed at short-term ends. SM^niarghip 

- J!eguir^ taavoid-an apparently natural human tendi^rvcy to^ 
respond to short-term demands without taking proper account 
of the effect on achieving more fundamental long-range pur- ^ 
poses. i . 

4. Aid must be acknowledged as an imperfect instrument 
in working towards its objectives, and constant attention to 
quality is as important as providing sufficient quantity. To this 
end, there is need for political leaders to give greater weight 
to the recommendations given by their professional staffs 
regarding both military and economic aid. Moreover, even 
though security aid ^nd development aid should m prinoiple 
be mutually reinforcing, experience has shown that at times 
these programs are in tension with each other and can under- 
cut desired ends. ^ 

5. Thus US aid must be given under conditions which will 
mc^t likely instire that its purpose is efficiently achieved. Intef^ 
national development agencies, especially the VVorld Bank's 
International Development Association as well as private vol- 
untary organizations, have a particularly important role to 
play in alleviating poverty. A poverty focus calls for staffing 
and methods of operation aimed at alleviating poverty. 

6. Wider public understanding of our foreign aid program 
jis needed through general preparation of citizens for interna- 
tional questions through such long-range educational^ pro- 
grams as languages and area studies as well as expanded and 
more specific public information activities by private groups. 
Wider understanding will strengthen support for an aid pro- 
gram beyond fragmented constituencies, each of which i^ inter- 
ested in a single aspect of the program and thus will give the 
stability of national consensus which, in the long run, under- 
lies any successful foreign policy. 
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THE UNIWD STATES AND UNESCO 



What Is at Issue ^ 

The question, currently before the Reagan administration. 
Whether or not to withdraw the United States from participa- 
tion in the United Nations Educational Scientific, and Cultur- 
al Organization (UNESCO), thus af^rming our announced 
intention, is a watershed event in US relations v^nffTwoTId 
organizations. The ^up felt that in a climate of growing 
concern and dissatisfaction with the ^entire United Nations 
famiiy of organizations, what is. decided abotit UNESCO will 
have a critical impact on US dealings with these other bodi^. 
Hence, the decision will have extremely broad implications, 
for government, business, and private organizations and will 
affect the way the world perceives the United States as a 
world citizen. The issue involves much more than operational , 
considerations; it is ideological and far transcends the need for : 
specific reforms in UNESCO or questions about their exact 



The United States was a founding merhber of UNESCO, 
which as first envisaged was to be an apolitical, collegial group- 
ing of nations which would work together to help improve 
education, diffuse scientific knowledge, and nurture culture^ 
throughout the world, particularly in developing countries. Its 
day-to-day governance was in the hands of the Executive 
Board, whose members Were appointed not by nationality but 
by virtue of their intellectual or artistic stature stnd achieve- 
ments. This changed in the 1950s, Membership grew rapidly, 
then explosively— going from 28 in 1946 to 162 by late 1984. 
At US insistence, Executive Board members started being 
appointed as representatives of their countries r^her than as 
accomplished individuals. 

These changes began the politicization of what was to have 
^ been an organization devoted to nonpolitical, beneficent activ- 
ities. That process, accompanied by the development of other 
flaws, led to the crisis that has convulsed. US relations with 
UNESCO and created divisions both between the United States 
and other nations arid within the US government. 

Tcxiay there is a strong belief in some quarters that UNESCO 
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is no longer rontrolled by its member nations, that it is unduly 
profligate, that it is poorly managed, and that political consid- 
erations have intruded so profoundly into its procedures that 
its work is gravely hampered. Such concerns led the United 
States to announce in December 1983 that it would withdraw 
from membership as of December 31, 1984. That decision 
included President Ronald Reagan's declaration that l^is 
"prepare to review the decision to withdraw should concrete 
changes nriateriaiize." Since then, US gov^mental agencies 
and the Congress have watched closely to determine whether 
indeed such progress is being made. 

-grmip-^^oted that the posftion l>Fthe Oni^ed States 
regarding UNESCO has changed sharply since its founding. 
As one example of that change, it was pointed out that the 
United States presented the first resolution to come before 
UNESCO, encouraging that body to aid the pursuit of peace. 
Today the United States officially deplores the emphasis on 
peace, holding that this should be the concern of other agen- 
aes. ^ 

Some members of the group noted that the United States 
has given UNESCO less than the most effective possible lead- 
ership and support. Over the past decade and longer^ US 
delegations and permanent delegation members — many of 
whom were appointed as a reward for political services — ^have 
often' not been qualified or sufficiently well prepared. The 
staff of the US National Commission for UNESCO, which 
participants thought was of great psotential importance, has 
been reduced from a one-time level of 45 to zero. At one point 
the State Department canceled all funds for th^ commission's 
support, a decision which Congress reversed by appropriating 
$250,000 for its use. 

During the past 15 years,, there has also been a gradual 
erosion of US support for the UN system as a whole. Partici- 
pants thought that U^NESCO membet nations made the orga- 
nization a forum for retaliation by regularly attacking and 
denouncing the United States, jus^flf'a time when US sympa- 
thy for other countries was declining. 

It was recognized thatXiNESCO has performed important 
services for all nations in its work in promoting scientific 
exchange, maintaining copyrights, advancing literacy, and pre- 
serving cultural monuments. It has often served as a catalyst 
for programs ^at without its efforts would not have been 

carried out. The United States in fact derives many substantial 

4^ ' 
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benefits from membership in UNESCO in the form of con- 
tacts, information^ and Involvemei^t with activities that con- 
tribute richly to all humanity. What is at stake for the United 
States,, it was held, is its very participation in an interdepen- 
dent world in which multilateral institutions are of increasing 
importance. Leavings it was argued, would be very harmful — . 
as one group member expressed it, "perfectly wrong/' 

UNESCO: US Expectations 

A fundamentar problem contributing to the present imbro- 
glio,;the group concluded, is that the United States has neve^ 
fully and clearly stated just what reforms it demands.-This has 
made the task of those trying to improve the situation, both 
within the organization's Secretariat and in other member 
delegations, difficult and has created in some quarters a Suspi- 
cion that the United ^tates.is not acting in good faith. Several 
group members reported that support for the US position 
amonjg certain Western nations, which at first was not incon- 
siderable, has diminished substantially. 

ft was also pointed out that while a stated objective of the 
State Department is to increase the number of US citizens ^ 
employed in the Secretariat, there is no effective mechanism 
for seeking out candidates for such positions. 

It was charged, in addition, that the United States has at 
times sought to use UNESCO to help increase acceptance of 
US objeciives throughout the world in ways that show little 
concern for the true aims of UNESCO, an example being US 
insistence that UNESCO support the US initiative in the Kore- 
an xonflict. 

In a discussion of the alternatives to fufineling Sfevelopment 
assistance money through UNESCO or providing it bilateral- 
ly, as the administration now advocates> it was noted that 
every dollar the United States gives UNESCO is multiplied 
fourfold, since other nations provide three quarters of the 
budget. Reports of increasing problems in other donor coun- 
tries with bilateral aid were cited as evidence that bilateral 
programs are not a premising solution, but there was some 
support in the group for the bilateral approach. 

Why Is the United States Pulling Out? 

The group concluded that the administration has declared and 
undeclared reasons for withdrawing — if that is the ultimate 
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decision. The announced reasons Were expressed in the official 
. letter of notification from Secretary of State George Shulfe: to 
UNESCO Director General Amadou-Mahtar M'Bow?. Briefly, 
theyare: 

1. Mismanagement. An increasingly diffuse set of programs in 
an evenvidenirig circle of concern led Secretary Schnltz to 
write '\ . a few things done well have more impact than 
superficial examination 6f all the world's ills " Mismanage- 
ment was also seen in. inadequate planning, in the lack of 
effe^ive evaluation of programs, in personnel practices, 
and in other areas. 

— 2. Budget p ro fl i gacy. The U nited States urged zero budget* 
growth, but Director. General M'Bow proj^sed a budget m 
1983 that the United States claimed showed an increase of 
9.7 percent over the preceding budget. 

* 3. PoHticizatipn. Secretary Schultz wrote Jhat the trend seemed 

^ , to be toward pursuing programs that fcirthered '\ . . politi- 
cally motivated ends which emanated from member state? 
rather than from within the organization itself/' Among the 
US concerns have been attacks oh Israel support for the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, and the frequent denun- 
ciations of the United States expressed Jjy other member 
nations in UNESCO debates, although, significantly, these 
denunciations are not attributable tcfihe Secretariat. ' . 
^ Policy. UNESCO has created the impression that it is less 
than enthusiastic about values the Western nations count 

^ * as all-important, such as, human rights and freedom of the 
press. Its initiatives in the communication fiefd have been 
particularly objectionable. At the same time it gives what 
' the United States considers undue support to statist and 
thus undemocratic concepts. 



The main undeclared reasons advanced by members of the 
group were fociised around one central thesis: Washington 
has a hidden jrgenda which seeks to reduce US involvement 
In muititateral organi/ations, particularly those making up the 
United Nations family. The explanations for this belief includ- 
ed the theory that such organizations give too much power to 
Marxist Leninist influence groups. A parallel, and not neces- 
sarily contradictory, thought is that there is a neo-isolationist 
prtH.^ity within the Reagan administration in contrast with 
the internationalist beliefs held in former administrations. The 
♦ upshoot of this thinking, whatever its roots,, is that bilateral^ 
'"solutions are thought to be best because they are more readily 
controiled and can be better targeted, ' ^ - 
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The group thrarized that UNESCO was chosen for attack ; 
because it is the most vulnerable and least loved of theVJN 
agencies — some said it had literally singled itself out for attack — 
andthatif the United States disassociated itself from UNESCO, ^ 
other ruptures with UN organizations would likely follow. A ' / 
more moderate theory advance was that the US administra- 
tion chose UNESCO as a model on which toby changes it * 
would like to enact in other UN agencies. 

Other undeclared reasons mentioned by group members 
included allegations of improprieties, such as, scholarships 
and travel grants awarded to relatives or friends of the dire^- 
tor general, and the hiring of former members of the Executive 
Board as employees of the Sec^ta^^at with the implication * 
that this Was sometimes done to gairi goodwill and support 
from the new employee's country. Others pointed out tfiat 
hiring former Executive Bcprd members allows continued access 
to knowledge that will prove useful UNESCO operations, 

Conlstnictive Impact of US Withdrawal 

One constructive result of the US withdrawal announcement, \ 
. the group stated, is the intensive scrutiny of IHsfESCO opera- 
tions that has taken place during mcent months and the changes 
and injprovements that such scrutiny will engender. A num- 
ber of reports have been produced by member nations and ' 
Secretariat staff members which propose significant approach- 
es to ^ske the organization work better. < x^J^^* 

The US threat to withdraw has made both member nations 
♦ and the Siecretariat very much aware of the need for improve- 
ment. One result is that the proposed budget for UNESCO's 
next biennium is close to zero growth, a major US dbjective, 
\An internal committee made up of present and former Secre- 
tariat mepifaers has produced a strikingly forthright report for , 
the director general indiating that there is indeed much dt^pli- 
. cation in UNESCO programs and advocating elimination of 
some 50 or 60 of them. 'Participianis who had recently been at 
UNESCO headquarters in Paris, or who had talked with per- 
sons there, reported support for the proposal to create a per- 
manent drafting and negotiating group. (Presently such a group, 
which works on problems tthat cannot be resolved in the 
General Conference, is only set up if the director general 
decides to do sq^ It was also reported that there is an inclina- * 
tion tb create a permanent monitoring group which would 
exercise continuing surveillance o\^r UNESCO initiatives and 
should thus help to improve its management. 
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Ihf jL^iuup diMuss^'d tho US withdrawal from tUv Interna 
lional l.alH)ur Or^;anisatitMi (ll.O) as an t'xample of ihv favor- 
ablo results of willidrawing. U-was obsiM ved that bcloro ^^oiu^^ 
baik into 11. 0, Ihi' j;ovoininoiil carefully oxamiiu'd wli<it il 
wanted to grt and sol up a tontinuin^; hiy;h U'vol >;roup to 
i hoosr dolfgatfs nnd to brief and dt^briet tht»nv As a result the 
United Slates is better prepared tc^argue its case at ItO. 






ll was Mi^;ji;t»stoil, toi), that thcVhrtMl o< US witlulnmal, 
always a |HKHil>illty in ivt vnt years, has Ihhmi the torce tj[\at has 
duvkfil UNl:S(. t) nuMtil>cts ill thcii desiiv to atta<k Isiaol. 
Sonu* in the group t!u>light withdrawal would c\ho allow the 
Unitt'il .Stales lo vleveU>[> other nuvhanisnis for cooperating 
Willi il<»veU>pin}j; annUrit-s without tin* burdens o< UNI-SC C) 
eonipU»viti<'s aiul precedents and wouUl thus permit nioi^e 
ellu irnl use ot US aid n^cMievs. 



Negative Effects of Withdrawal 

The group discussed the US proposal presented at the Octo- 
ber 1984 Executive Board meetinfe td introduce some form of 
veto over UNESCO actions by me major contributors to its 
budget. The idea has been variousiy refxjrted ^s requiring 
approving votes from nations contributing 51 percent of the 
budget or comprising 8S percent of the jmembership of the 
Executive Boarci V^hatever form the prop>osal might take, it 
vvill most likely be defeate4, because it would be' seen as a 
threat to the entire UN system, group memters agreed; and 
would dearly be to the disadvantage oijhe majority^of mem- 
ber nations. (Note:^ Since thYs reporf was completed, the US 
veto propiosal has been withdrawn.) However, me fact that 
• such an idea has been proposed at the last minute of the 
present negotiations has raised^ suspicions among other coun- 
tries about the United States and its intentions. It has given 
support to the view that the US threat to' withdravu is black- 
mail, or chantage, as it is more delicately put in French. 

* ' There was strong concern among spme in the group that fay 
leaving UNESCO, the United St^|es ^ould give up its not 
unimportant influence in shaping and directing educational 
aUd scientific endeavors around the world and leave the field 
to those who would install Marxist models. UNESCO, it was 
said, helps guide the school systems of many dev^Iop>ing coun- 
tries. It is of great value to the United ^tes, group members 
said, toliave foreign students come to ts4 United States, learn 
the language, and become familiar with US institutions and 
people. This has commercial advantages because when those 
students return to iheir countries and assume positions of 
imp<^rtance, as many do, they wil! think of the United States 

< as a source of expertise and equipment Similarly, if is impor- * 
tant for the United States to retain an influence in' UNESCO 
as that organization goes about its^tandard-settirl^ and rule- 
making activities, even though these rules are often without 
the effect of law. The absence of the. United States when 
guidelines are being drawij up for scien(|e, for e&ication, or* 
for communication 'can have harmful resmts— there are many 
willing candidates ready to fill any void the United States may 
leave. j 

■| ■ ^ 

As one group member stated, "UNESCO is a place where 
ide^ get legitimation, and these ideas have real political effects/' 
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UNESCO resolutions* which have no legal force, nevertheless 
provide some justification to authoritarian regimes to do what 
they vyant, and if such resolutions are adopted by a number 
*of countries, they begin to assume the mantle of legitimacy. 
An example cited was the Mass Media Decferatidn of 1978, the 
language of which was temper^ ^ignificamlyfcy the efforts 
of the US delegation which was present and actively involved, 
while it was hammered out. 

If the ynited States is absent from UNES^, it is quite 
possible th^t US allies may not pursue the fight to keep com- 
munications open avid free as vigorously as the United States 
would like, the group suggested. Summing up these argu- 
j ments, one group meml^r said, "It is vital toVecognize that 
UNESCO is a battleground of ideas— it is THE |>iace for argu- 
ment and to think it serves the US national interest to with- . 
draw is beyond belief/' ^ * • 

The use of withdrawal as a threat to gain US objectives was 
also discussed. One group member warned that the threat | 

' does have a useful effect on the organization, birt each time ^ 
it is invoked it strengthens the cause of those in the United 
States whp oppose ^ultilateraUsm. The next time the ques- 
tion arises, less dorrjestTc support exists because some previ- . . ' 

ous supporters hav^ been converted- by the chai^ges mad^ to v ' ; 

' justify withdrawal, / . . ^ 

The impact of US withdrawal on US institutions and busi- 
nesses was also discussed The National Academy of Science? 
has estimated, one group member reported, t^t it would cost * 
90 percent of the present US contribution to the science sector 
of UNESCO tojepiace what would be lost to the US scientific 
• community by witt^drawing. The US Navy reportedly has 
estimated that it would cost $13 billion to gather the inforpia- 
tion^ that it npw^receives from the Intergovernmental Qceano- 
graphic jCommi^sion, Including replacement of observatory 
fadlities and personnel and ships. The cost to US business of 
a puliout is hard to estimate, but a group member cited one 
report indic^ating that the United States now has about $49 ' * ' 
billion of the $60 billion world market in communication equip- 
ment and that this US share would be put at risk by with- 
drawal. Exports of educational; publishing, and other cultural 
products totaling billions of dollars are often facilitated by 
various UNESCO agreements. The United States also gets a 
large proportion of foreign study fellowships and scholar- 
ships generated by UNESCO and through the United Nations ^ • 
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Development Programme (UNDI^>. In addition/ many of the 
consultants hired by UNESCO are from the United States, 

The group also discussed the effect of a withdrawal, even 
if only temporary, on US personnel and US-propjosed pro- 
grams. When the United States left the ILO, one group mem- 
ber recalled, it had 14 percent o^ the staff jobs there, but when 
it returned three years later, US personnel was down to 7 
percent, and it will take y.ears to build it back up. Similarly, 
it takes many years to bring some programs to fruition; the 
momentum built up for programs the US sOpports would be 
lost if it were to withdraw, even if It were to tetum later. 

Observations and Conclusions 

In the course of the discussion, participants generated a num- 
t^r of recommendations for the US government, for UNESCO 
member nations, and for UNESCO itself/ 

"■ * 

For the United States ^ 

1. The group strongly endorsed creation of a high-level, per- 
manent committee to supervise ^S involvement in UNESCO, 
to assure that planned reforms are carried out (even if the 
United States is absent), and to seek to involve the private 
sector to a much greater extent in US-UNESCO activity. 
Such a group might consist of the secretary of state, the 
secretary of education, and the heads of thelSJational Secur- 
ity Council; the Urwted States Information Agency, the 
National Academy of Science?, the National Science Foun- 
dation, the National Endowment for the Arts, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. A similar grdup was formed to supervise 
our relations with the !LO and was ^ble to bring about 
many improvements. It was also suggested that we take the 
politics out of US-UIVESCO relations by transferring respon- 
sibility away from the Department of State. 

2. A parallel and complementary move would be to rejuve- 
nate the US National Commission for UNESCO providing 
it with funds, a permanent and adequate staff, and a strong 
endorsement of its efforts. The commission could then seek 
cut highly-qualified specialists needed to serve on US per- 
rnanent and visiting delegations and could provide the all- 
im porta nt continuity so necessary for effective participation 
in UNiESCb proceedings, 

3. Regarding withdrawal, the group suggested that the United 
States stay in UNESCO at least another year to see if agreed - 
upon fi^forms are really carried out and really help. As the 
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United Stales considers withdrawal; it should reflect on 
long-range implications— the longstanding US endorse- 
ment of multilateralism, how the United States sees itself 
and how the world sees the United States and the increas- 
ing need for cooperation between nations. The Unif^dStates 

""-H^uld rec^nize that it has a ve^ important influence in 
UNESCO and should not throw that away by pulling out. 
At the worst, if it does withdraw, the United States should 
seek ways to remain involved in programs of particular 

, value, such as Man and the Biosphere and oceanographic 
work. If the United States does withdraw, it should do so 
with due deliberation and notice to Congress, which the 
group congratulated for its careful attention to problems in 
relations between the United States and UNESCO, includ- 
ing its series of comprehensive hearings, ^ 

4. The United States should take careful note of improve- 
ments with an eye toward seeing whether the various 
concessions and changes being made add up to an accepta- 
ble transformation of UNESCO, 

5. The United States should consider sending a very high- 
level, experienced, and prestigious US negotiator to meet 
with Director General M'Bow to attempt to find accommo- 
dation which would allow the United States to remain in 
the organization. 

6. At the very least, Washington should spell out exactly what 
changes would make its return possible, ^nd the undelivered . 
evaluation report promised to Congress by the Department 
of State should be delivered. 

7. TKe United States should also begin thinking about long- 
term, more fundamental reforms for UNESCO, and other 
international institutions generally, and create a framework 
for such formal consideration. 

For UNESCO Member Nations 

1. The United States should formally advise other member 
nations in UN organizations that they are harming them- 
selves by perverting those bodies and risking forcing the 
United States out of them. It should recommend some self- 
restraint, noting that they are engaging in reckless endan- 

• germeni of the future of world cooperation and that just as 
they demand that the United States give them and UNESCO 
respi^t, they too should respect the forum in which they 
appear. 

2. The member nations should take forceful action }b put 
control of the organization back in the hands of the Execu- 
tive B<iard, rather than leaving it largely to the Secretariat, 
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i # V 

To this end, the Execoitive &>ard should be provided with 
its own independent sitaff, entirely separate froni the 
UNESCO Secretariat. The Executive Board should exert 
control over management, hiring, |:^rsonnel policies, dis- 
cretionary funds, and spendingTas well as, of course, pro- 
. grams. ^ 

3. UNESCO activities should be subject^ to rigorous, objective 
evaluation by an impartial outside body. 

4. Steps should be taken to reform voting aftd approval proce- 
dures, taking into account the vastly disproportionate con- 
tribution made by the major contributors and their program 
preferences. This should apply at the Executive Board as 
well as the General Conference. s 

5. Major donors should meet formally and act in concert on 
matters of mutual interest; precedent for such a body is 
found, for example, in the Group of 77 which meets regu- 
larly to pursue its own interests in UNESCO. * 

6. Members should avoid their all-too-frequent resolutions on 
extraneous issues, which sour debate and generate antago- 
nisms, and instead concentrate on the proper concerns of 
UNESCO. ' 

For UNESCO 

1. high-level US appointee is needed in UNESCO. The 
United States once held the top job and the second-highest 
post; as the major contributor, there is no reason why the 
United States should not have a simiiarl^^gh post now. 

2. The director general should move vigorously to resolve 
present problems involving budget, management and per- 
sonnel, and programs along the lines suggested repeatedly 
by various member nations. 

3. UNESCO should be aware that, failing efforts of its' own to 
change its procedures/there is some backing in the United, 
States to work toward such change by other means, obvi- 
ously including withdrawal but not limited to that. The 
feeling^ in the United States is that UNESCO should be 
willing to adapt itself to some extent to US requirements, 
rather than expecting the United States to make all of the 
concessions. 

The aim of all c6ncemed should be to return UNESCO to 
the administrative control of its member states, which was the 
original infention of the founders and which intention should 
be honored today. , " 
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, peace with freedom and justice. Programming reflects 
founder C. M. Stanley's long-time concern for global security. 
Stanley Foundation activiti^ include: 

Conferences for diplomats, scholars, business leaders, and 
public officials from every continent are conducted by the 
foundation each year, Follomng most, a comprehensive 
summary report is printed and widely distributed free of 
charge to policy makers and interested individuals. Confer- 
ence participation is by invitation only. , / 

Educational Seminars for US congressional staff members 
are convened annually at the United Nations and in the 
Washington, DC, area. The sessions focus on issues important 
to the Unitcjd Nations and the United States. 

Occasional Papers, original essays on international issues, 
are published periodically and distributed free nationally and 
internationally. Papers present practical initiatives, options, or 
strategies for LfS foreign policy or international organizations. 
Manuscript submissions are welcome. 

World Press Review, a monthly magazine based in New 
York ^Tity^ features excerpts from the press outside the United 
States and interviews with prominent international specialists 
on a wide ran^e of issues. 

Common Ground, a radio series on world affairs, is aired 
weekly nationwide. Programs feature US and foreign experts 
discussing political ecbnomic, military, or social aspects of 
international and US foreign policy issues. Cassette record- 
ings are available for purchase. 

The Outreach Program supports midwestem groups that 
.seek information bn international issues. Planning assistance, 
educational materials^ and speaker support are available to 
churches, professional and service groups, and other 
nonpn>fit organizations. Outreach projects aim to stimulate 
international awareness and encourage participants to join 
with others in pursuing peace arid shaping public policy. 

The Stanley Foundation, a private operating foundation, 
does not provide grants. A free broc'hure is available. 
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STANLEY FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS 



I 

PublicaHons available free of charge include:* 

The United Nations: Performance and Challenge, Excerpts from 
speeches by C. Maxwell Stanley. August 1984, 16 pp. 

Ik 

Peace and Security: The United Nations and National Interests, 

Report of the Nineteenth United Nations of the Next Decade 
Conference. June 1984, 40 pp, ^ 

The United States and the Future of the Njonprolif^ration 
Regime, Report of a Vantage Conference. May 1984, 40 pp. 

International Infortnatioxi Policy, Repqrt of the Fifteenth United 
Nations Issues Conference. April 1984, 28 pp. 

^Dealing with International Crises: Lessons from Zimbabwe, 

Occasionar Paper 34. Jeffrey Davidow" October 1983, 24 pp. 

Rethinking US-Soviet Relations, World. Economicv Recovery and 
Growth, Preserving Peace: The UN Option, US Policy in Central 
America, Twenty-Fourth Strategy for Peace Conference Report. 
October ^983, 64 pp. ' ^ 

The United Nations: Peace and Security, Report of the Eighteenth 
United Nations of the Next Decade Conference^ June 1983, 48 pp. 

The United Nations: Conflict Management; Effective Ateunis- 
tration, Report of the Fourteenth Conference on 'UnitechNitions 
Procedures. May 1983, 40 pp, 

Soviet Security in Flux, Occasional Paper 33. Nish jamgotch, Jr. 
May 1983,.32 pp. 

Global Citizenship, Address by C. Maxwell Stanley. April 1983, 
16 pp. ^ ^ 

US Policy and North-South Relations, US-China Relations in the 
1980s, US Security and Arms Control in Europe, US-Soviet 
Strategic Nuclear Negotiations, Twenty-Third Strategy for Peace 
Conference Report. October 1982,. 64 pp. * *^ 

Also available: 

Managing Global Problems. C. Maxwell Stanley. 1979, 286 pp. 
Management concepts applied to major global problems. Hardcover 
$12.50, softcover $7.95; postpaid from the Foundation. Now at 
special rates of $7.50 and $5.50. 

The Stanley Foundation " 
420 East Third Street 
^Muscatine, Iowa 52761 
Telephone 319 264-1500 ^ 
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